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ETYMOLOGICAL HISTORY, No. 1. 


TITLES, PROFESSIONS, TRADES &C. 


Quelques diuersite d’herbes qu il y ayt. t 
s'entelope sous le nom d¢ salade De mesimne, 
sous la consideration des noms, ie men vay faire 

, 


icy yne gvalimafree de diuers artick 


E 






ssais de Montaigne Liv. } Chap if 


Independently of written history we 
have other evidences, capable of affording 
us considerable assistance in our know- 
ledge of former times and of aiding us in 
racing great national admixtures, where 
documentary y be wanting. 
The most important of these are languag 
and customs Under eaution the 
former leads us to S 
sults; and hence philology has been largze- 
ly invoked by the best historians: this it 


is which has rendered the « Mithridates” 


evidences moy 


wise 


most satisfactory re- 


of Adelung, one of the most valuable works 
we possess on the different varieties of our 
Customs, again, under rigid criti- 
cism. will tend to the same result—the 


nown, 


specics. 


prev ilence In any nation of customs 





to have been previously common amongst 
ethers indicating the direct or indirect com- 
munication which 


have existed 


amongst them, and being, in this manner, 


must 


confirmatory of other historical testimony. | 


It is not our object, in the present article, 
to enter largely into this question, but 
merely to take up a detached portion of it 
and by adducing the denominations of 


honor, professions, names &c. and tracing | 


these etymologically to their sources, to 

exhibit the great assistance which philology 

can afford to the pure historian. Of course, 

philology, in such a point of view, can only 

be regarded in the light of an adjuvant : 

for it wiut occasionally happen that an office, 
VOL. & 15 





rer EE 4 


for example, which has existed amongst 


the Anglo-Saxons may have been conti- 
nued by the Normans, lose its Saxon appel- 


lation and receive a Norman substitute, 
ut this will be found to occur so rarely, 


) 
that it 


in only be looked upon as an ex- 
ception to a general rule: and when the 
transmutation has taken place, it will be 
commonly found to have arisen from some 
change in the duties attached to the office. 

To commence 
English titles.— 


with the most common 


Kinc.—This is clearly Teutonic, and 
was antiently written o and 
hike k. 
ve, however, abridged it 
into a INONOSS lableand nade it kine. whilst 

Danes and Swedes write it kone. 


Wit signities stout or valiant and 


both 
fe 1 
Cyne, tie 
ry . 


rhe Enelish h 


] 
letter ¢ be 


Cunin 
| 


ing soundec 


th 
tue 


~ 





tag is asufiix, denoting activity: thus etymo- 
logy would lead us to presume, that the office 
was a reward for va 


early 


lour, and so it was in 
the 
to reign over them, in regard of 

their vale 
t | 


times—k 


nes being elected by 
people 1 
ir and might, as being thereby 
e to defend and them. 
snus Informs us, that it was an 


e 
better abl 


‘ ) 
1 
Olaus Ma 


govern 


antient custom, in the nethern regions of 
E ITOpes for such young noblemen or gen- 
tlemen as gave the greatest proofs of their 
singular valour to be, by the kings of those 
countries, adopted as their sons and to 
sueceed them, if their own sons were not 
sufficiently celebrated for valour. 
Qruezn.—C name of the 
chief dignity in the masculine, Cuningina, 
in the antient Teutonic, was the feminine, 


as ko MLV 


ing being the 


is still queen in Germany. 
Our own name queel is very antient and 
wis used by our Saxon ancestors some- 
what differing however in orthography, for 
they wrote it Cwen; and as King was an 
abbreviation of Cunine or Cynine—Cwen 
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t 

wasof Cuninginne or Cuningina. In Da- 
nish, Quinde is a woman or wife, and so, 
of old, was Quena. 

Prince.—The kine’s eldest son 
the highest subject, was 
mans styled Princeps Juventutis (whence 
the French and we, from them, h 
modern name Prin and, 
gained ground, he was 
Cesar 
whence the 
Amongst our Saxon ancestors, hoy 


king’s eldest son was called wet! 


being 
amongst tl 


biits and € 


German Aaisa 


noble and in Latin— Ciyio, from the Gi 
hence the common 
last male heir 


sissuuinus el reli 


xAuroe famous: 
regarding Edgar, 

on crown—speci: 
as he is styled by Matthew Paris- 


, ° 


bignyore 


to the eldest son, excey 
son and eldest sor of 

till Edward J. called up his son to Pa 
ment by the title of 


since Which period the title has remained 


' 
i 
¥ 4 7 ; 
f’rumnece of vi 


so appropriated. 
DuKxe.—This was originally a tit 


} 
if 


1 


it was first of a!l the 
chief a \ 
Our word Duisee is directly from the French 


nm . ’ 
Latins. Lhe Ancio- 


conductor or 
Duc—the Due of the 
1 relowa from fere, 
ti 

in antient . and foga, 
signifying to lead or draw forward—lhke the 
Herzog of the present Germans from Her 
“iel and the 


Saxon appellation was # 
T 


eutonic, 


ane 
ana 


an ariny 
Hertoeh of the 

About the time of 
’ 


n, tie 


anders. 
is Verus, accord- 
ing to Camda cuarded 
the frontiers were fi ct 
that of Constantine this ti 


Dul ! 
le wes inferior 
. . 3 
to that of Count. 


tyiea kes and in 
After the fall of the 
Roman Eimpire the two utles became con- 
founded ; and those persons who, in the old 
charters of the time, are called 
Dukes—in the English language are called 
Ealderman and the same who are called 
Dukes are lied Counts—W illiam 
the Conqueror being, by Malmesbury, styled 
Count of Normandy. It ceased to be a title 
of office and became one of honor about 
A.D. 970, under Otho the Great, who, to 


saxon 


also Cc 


the Ro- | 





AND 

= = 
attach brave and prudent persons to his 
interests, conferred on them what he called 
Reealia, which were dignities or estates 
in fee. The dignities were Dukes, Marquis- 
es, Counts, Captains, Vaivasors and Valva- 
sins. \t a later period Philip HI. admit- 
ted the title of Duke of Bretagne—the 
D ing indiscriminately called Dukes 


Dukes | 
Eneland, in 


being 
the 
he Norman Kings 


and © 


; of Normandy, they conferred 

this title on none for a long time, till Ed- 

us son Edward, Duke 

two other sons, the one 

e and the other of 

From this period hereditary 
vd. 


T 
’ 
i 


‘he next deerce of English 
nobiliiy—the Marquis—is comparatively a 
recent title, not having been conferred on 
e of Richard 
» Earl of Ox- 

The honorary 
’ derived from the official 
of the Lord Marcher 
and limits of the kingdom, 


mmdivids before the tin 
! Robert Vere 
of Dublin. 


title was probably 


« WhO Cre 


ford, larquis 


Orie 


! 
t 


Like 


or guardian 
frontiers 
which were called the arches, from 
fhe, a limit, such in particu- 
s of Wales and Scot- 


t each continued 


Teutonic Mare 
marche 
to be an ene- 


lar were the 
| 


dd. whils 
country. 
The Mark 


precisely the 


esent Germans 
When 
John de Beaufort was. from Earl of Somer- 
anced, by Richard II, to be Marquis 

* Dorset and divested of that title by Hen- 
ry IV. and when the Commons in Parlia- 
ment humbly besought the king to restore 
him the name of Marquis which he had 
lost, he sed itand publicly de- 
clared this was a new dignity and utterly 
unknown to their ancestors, for which rea- 
son he by means desired, nor would he 


af of the 
' 


| ord 


tLarcher. 


himself oppo 


ke,it. ft is a common title in Europe— 
tis—It. marchese &c. 

. ‘The derivation of the third rank 
—the earl—is Teutonic and is an order of 
nobility so antient that its origin cannot be 
clearly traced. Verstegan aftirms, that be- 
fore the word honor was borrowed from 
the Romans—the antient Teutonic word 
ear (Germ. ele, honor) was employed, and 
—for noble or gentle—the word ethel. 
Ethel, in composition, was sometimes 
abridged to ef: for example, from ear— 
ethel it came to be ear—el and, by abbre- 
honor—noble or 10- 


viation, earl, i.e. 
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ble of honor. The Danes wrote it eorle, 
probably froma similar Scandinavian com- 
pound. The Latin title comes is always 
considered 
This title was first used during the Roman 


empire, and was so appropriated, from those 


to be synonimous with earl. 


dignitaries being the sovereign’s attendants 
or companions. 

Inthe time of the Saxons the Earls seer 
to have had the guardianship of the shires 
After the Norman conquest 


assigned them. 
they were, for sone time, called Cowkls and 
Count »Freach, but they did not 
long in | 
the shires are still from them 
ties. 

went by this title singly, as the 
bat at length, the name of a place 
where they presided 
added ; still it had not 
tary dignity. The fi 
France were the 
when Wil 


gland, the title was 


iONGh 


called « 


vngland retain the name, al 


NL 
» title of of- 
fice. 


with authority \ 


} y 
liam) po- 


ry and patrimonial. 


becoine a 


’ The Earl or comes has 
tle, and these 

with the 
ty, that having devolved on 


irl’s de; 


now 
mere ti dignitaries have no- 

government of the 
the 
omes 
yrief represent 


it is brief, of 


) do 


Lemme t 
ie} t 
coun she- 
Y ne " . 
rii—the fF, muity or vice ¢ 
Menage has given a | ition 


but one that Is as 


les 

In writs and commissions and other for- 
mal instruments, the king of England, when 
he mentions any Peer of the degree of an 
Earl, usually styles him-—* trusty and well 
beloved cousin” —an appellation as antient 
as the reigneof Henry IV, who, being, ei- 
ther by his wife, his mother, or his sisters, 
actually related or allied to every Earl, then 
in the kingdom, artfully and constantly ac- 
ed that connexion in all his let- 
Whence the 


his successors, 


failed. 


knowledg 
ters and other public act 
descended to 
has | 


usage has 
though the reason 
Blackstone i. 12. 

Viscount.—The dignity of Viscount has 
materially strayed from its original mean- 
ing, being an antient title of office, subor- 
dinate to the Count’s in his duties to the 
shire; in other words he was the sheriff or 
vice comes. The sheriff still retains his of- 
ficial title and duties, whilst the Viscount 
isa mere title of honor without a shadow 

45 


me ago 


In the time of the Saxons the Earls | 
i] 





i bly recelves 


imining its ex 


| his other titles. The 


j nlon, r 
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of office appertaining to it. It was first so 
made in the reign of Henry VI, who, in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, created 
John Beaumont a peer, by the name of Vis- 
count Beaumont which was the first in- 
stance of the kind. 

Baron.—The baron, the next in rank, is 
he oldest title of all, coming 


probably the 


the Keltic 
—from the Keltic it was proba- 
! into the Latin, French, Spa- 
English. Much labor, 
‘may reinark, has been spent in deter- 
7 it t ety mology, but the one we 
have given is probably the most correct. 
Baron is the most general title of nobi- 


from haro or varo—the vir, 


rye 2 X ¥ 
| " *Y and 
1, German and 
| 
i} 


t 1¢ 


lity ; for, originally, every one of the peers 
of superior rank had a Barony annexed to 

H most probable opi- 
ry ws 


rding origin and antiquity, 
it 


sume with the 
It may be collect- 


hat he 


of SLanor. 


» be, t Was t 


seems ft 


pres¢ nt lord ( 


ied from king John’s magna charta, that 


originally, all le 


that held of the 
he great council or parliament ; till, about 
the reign of that prince, the conflux of 
them became so large and troublesome, 
that the king was obliged to divide them 
only the greater Barons in 


srds of Manors Barons, 


cing in capite, had seats in 


t 


ind summon 
| n; leaving the small ones to be sum- 
moned by the sheriff; 

sit by representation in another house.whicl 
it by representation in another house,which 
to the 


perso 


and (as it issaid) to 


. P ! 
on sepiration of the two 


By deerces the ti- 


Ba- 
rons or lords of parliament only. 


houses of pariiament. 


tle came to be confined to the greater 

So that, 
at the time of the conquest, the temporal 
nobility seem to have consisted only of 
Earls and Barons, the remainder being of 
subsequent creation. 

The bishops still sit in the House of 
Lords, in right of succession to certain an- 
tient Baronies annexed or supposed to be 
annexed to their Episcopal lands. 

Lorp and Lapy.—-The title of Lord gi- 
‘lasses of nobility is of 

been supposed to 
by which 
they were generally distinguished. It pro- 
ceeds. according to some, from Hlaford 
and Hlafurd. Afterwards, by dropping 
the aspiration and farther modifying it, it 
became loverd and subsequently lord. 
Hlaf, whence our loaf, was the name with 
our Anglo Saxon ancestors for bread and 


hlaford was a giver or distributor of bread. 


ven to all these « 


Saxon origin and has 


commemorate the benevole nce 
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Lady was antiently written hleafdian or 
leafdian, whence it came to be lafdy and 
lady— Lord and lady thus having a com- 
mon origin. 

Loaf itself, however, is the past partici- 
ple of Anglo Saxon, hlifian, “to raise” a 
means “7aised ;°? hence, as Mr. oo 
suggests, hlaford may have been composed 
of hlaf, “raised or exalted” and erd, + or- 
tus, source, origin, birth.” Lord would 
consequently mean high born, and hlaf- 
dig or lady— lofty.” 

Baronet. The #aronet—a diminutive 
of baron—is the lowest degree of honor 
that is hereditary. Baronets were institu- 
ted in the room of the antient Valrasors, 
between the Barons of Fneland and the or- 
der of knights. The honor was first insti- 
tuted by James J. in the year 1611, and 
conferred on Sir Nicholas Bacon of Suf- 
folk, whose successors were therefore styled 
Primus Baronetlorwn Angliw. 

Kyicut.—Anight is an old term, al- 
though probably much fess so in its pre- 
sent acceptation. The word Cniht of the 
Anglo Saxons, as well as the Anecht of the 
present Germans, signifies a servant; 7i- 
der or ritter being appropriated to the 
Knight in our present understanding, like 
the chevalier of the French and the eques 
of the Latin. 

From the humbleness oc 
the word it seems strange to account for 
the elevation in its meaning—this can on- 
ly have happened, from its having been sub- 
sequently applied exclusively to the atten- 


d 


r 
I 
ke 


f the origin of 


dants of the king. 

That the Knights were not all riders, as 
Mr. Chas. Mills, in his hisfory of chivalry 
would have it, is proved by the fact, that 
there was formerly the title of Knight riders 
also, designating those probably who attend 
the king in his excursions. Ainiohl vid 
street in London, as Verstegan suggests, 
probably took its name from these. 

Knights are called in Latin equites au- 
rati—aurati from the gilt spurs they wore. 
They are also called, in law, mi/lifes, be- 
cause they formed a part of the royal army 
in virtue of their feudal tenures. 

Esquire. Next tothe Knight are the 
Esquires—a title, as my lord Coke express- 


es it, of worship—the preceding being of 


dignity. This was also an official title, at 
one period—the duty ef the Esquire being, 
to bear the shield of arms of his chief or 


superior. It answers to the Armigeri or 
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Seutarv of the Romans and has under- 
gone the usual etymological changes in 
reaching us—Lat. Scutiger or Scutarius. 
Ital. Scudiero, Fr. Escuier and ecuier or 
ecuyer—Eng. esquire. Our Anglo Saxon 
ancestors attached the same meaning to the 
term—their appellation was Scyld-knap- 
pe or shield-boy and the present Germans 
still use schildknappe and schildknect! 
for the office of shieldbearer or squire, 
What the word Esquire now means it is 
not easy to say. 
GENTLE 
antiont appellation and has clearly 
ilorac 


MAN. ‘he wené/eman is a very 
come 
Aes the Latin . ; 
through the Latin. : uses the 
word eens, as svnominous with nobleness 
of extraction. 

Qui . sing 


quamres porpurus erit 


*‘ Sanouin dterno, jugiticus 


Tu comes rterior, si postule 
‘Though he be perjur’d, though a lew born 
nhare 

‘Stain'd with fraternal bleod, a fugitive slave, 

‘Yet wait upon him at his least command 
Deusxkrn 

Latin term—homo gentilis—the 

gentil hemme 


The 
Ital. eentil uomo——the Fr. 
and the English, gentleman, all signify 
either nobifity of extraction or the bcha- 
viour which oucht to characterize it. 

Srewarr, Heratp &c. In like man- 
ner other official appellations exhibit their 
parentage—as, for example, slewrard—the 
sledeard of the Anglo Saxons or locuinée- 
nens—the liewlenant of the French. IHe- 
raup, from A.S. here, an army and healla 
champion or courageous person—hence, 
Levent 
athe he 


born by 


signifies the chatmpion of the ariny : 
libard or falbert—the weapon 
him, as still in use: the Mar- 
stab or marscale, from the Teut. mare— 
servant, hence mare- 


1 J 
a horse and seale a 
i curer 


chad in the French 

and shoer of horses, although the title has 
been appropriated to much higher offices, 
as to those of Earl Marshal, Judee Muar- 
shall &c. : the Mayor, from Teut. Mayer, 
a possessor of authority : the Suerire or 
shirereve from shire, a county and reve an 
abbreviation of gerefa, gereve, grave or 
reve a companion and director, hence also 
walderave, the overseer of the wald or fo- 
rest-—woodreve the same—kerkreve, church 
warden &c. The Germans have this 
antient name of oflice in Portgrave, Land- 
grave, Margrave &c. the ALDERMAN— 


signifies also a 








the Anglo Saxon Ealdorman (Kaldor, el- 
der or senior) at one time the same as 
the Earl, but now “ fallen from its high es- 
tate: the Maldorman was in effect, the 
same as the Tribunus Plebis with the Ro- 
mans, that is, one who had chief jurisdic- 
tion among the commons as being a main- 
tainer of their liberties and benefits : the 
Const antiently Cuninestable, in 
ther words KingstaSle or suppo rt of the 








( 
king—to wit, as ‘segmented remarks, “ one 
thet he especially depends upon inthe ma- 
: 
“his most weighty affiirs.’ - 
pey the same word as euardian, a change 


of letters common in the transition from the 

Teutonic to the Romanic lanenages; the 

French alphabet possessing no tw, that let- 
: 


ter is changed to single uw, in passing from 


cae 2 : : 
the Tentonic and a ¢ is prefixed, of which 
and analogous mutations the fol wing are 


a few examples. War from the old Teu- 





tonic FWVerre. It. Guerra, Fr. Guerre. 
Warp, T Weeren to defend, It. Gu- 
ii’ re. } r.G Le W ARDEN or Guardian 
It. Gardieno, Fr. Gardien. Wanoer, Fr. 





Gard ch. WARDROBE, Fr. Gard robe. 
Warrant, It. Gaurentare, Fr. Garentir. 
Wasr, Fr. Guespe and Guepe—-And 
Watiterower and Watnetr from Gaul- 
flower and Gaulnut, Ke. Ke. p 

LEGENDS OF THE ENGLISH LAKES. 


No. 3. 


BUTTER MERE, 


MARY ROBINSON. 


Kbout nine miles from the town of 
Keswick in Cumberland ; which is ro- 
mantically seated at the foot of the lake 
of Derwentwater—onee the property of 
the ill fated nobleman of that name, who 
lost his life on the scaffold in the rebel- 
lion of 1715—are situated the lake and 
vale of Buttermere. The road thither 
from Keswick is one of the most reman- 
tic that can be conceived; the first few 
miles running through the fertile vale of 
Newlands ; and the last winding its rug- 
ged way literally through a dell. On 
each side of the road it nmense walls of 
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rock rise perpendicularly, and Si the 
basis of the lofty mountains of Whiteless 
Pike and Robinson which exclude every 
thing from the traveller except the light 
of day : until having scaled a mountain of 
purple coloured rock, presenting thous- 
ands of gaping chasms, excavated by 
torrents; down which, e spec ially after 
heavy rain, a variety of picturesque cas- 
cades are seen in foaming grandeur, the 
secluded vale of Buttermere breaks up- 
1 his view, bounded, except at its north- 
eri pita or outlet by precipitous 
and towerimg rocks; and containing a 
small lake about a mile and a quarter in 
length by little more than half a mile 


breadth ; celebrated for the excellence of 


its fish; one of which the Charr is known 
over the three kingdoms as a rich and 
re article of gourmandise. 

In the village Buttermere, which 
does not consist of more than sixteen 
houses, lived the heroine of the present 
story. 

Mary Robinson or Mary of Butter- 
mere or the Buttermere beauty, as she 
was variously called, was the daughter of 
the honest innkeeper of this small village. 

The lake of Buttermere does not, by 
any means, 


district is eclebrated; it was, conse- 


| quently, but rarely visited by the travel- 
| ler, unul, 


about the commencement of 


| the present century, when much interest 
| was excited by the mournful story 


lary of Buttermere. 

Mary, unhappily for her, was first 
drawn from her obscurity ts the author 
of a “ Fortnights Ramble” to the lakes, 
who described her, in the year 1793, 
under the name of Sally, in a strain of 
ee ach eulogy for which he was 
part indebted to his own fertile imagi- 
nation. 

" the age of 16 she is described as 
possessed of a countenance beaming with 
indescribable sweetness ; the command- 
ing graces of her fine form being equall- 
ed only by her innate good sense and 
excellent disposition. 

Her mild dignity, so litte to be ex- 


possess that sublimity of 
| scenery for which almost all the lake 
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pected in one of her humble station, 
threw acharm arouud her, which became 
the source of much unpleasant intrusion 
and notoriety. Weill do we recollect to 
have seen the walls of the humble ta- 
vern at Buttermere and the windows, co- 
vered with the effusions of those who 
had been drawn thither by ber celebrity ; 
for although at that period (1809) she 
was no longer an inmate of those walls ; 
the sympathies for her misfortunes had 
prevented the honest successors of Mr. 
Robinson, from removing any of those 
eulogiums which had, in this manner, been 
so lavishly paid her. 

It was in the year 1802, that she was 
destined to become acquainted with an 
individual, who succeeded in converting 


this scene of happy innocence into one of 


distress and misery ; and with whose his- 


tory her own, from that period, was in- | 
; Servants 


timately united. 

Johu Hatfield, a name now notoric is 
in the annals of villainy and iniposture, 
was born, in the year 1759, in Cheshire, 
of humble and needy parents. He was 
possessed cf unusual natural abilities, 
which, if properly directed, might have 
rendered him an ornament to society ; 
but, unhappily for him, they proved 
the cause of and ruin. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to 
a linen draper ; and was, for sometime, 


wretchedness 


employed as a rider in the north of Eng- 
land. In the: course of his travels in 
this capacity, he became acquainted with 
a young female—a natural daughter of 
Lord Robert Manners—who had proniis- 
ed to give her one thousand pounds, 
provided she married in accordance with 
his wishes. 

Hatfield, accordingly, paid his respects 
to the conceiving the 
young man to be what he represented 
himself, gave his 
terview ; and, on the day after the mar- 


parent—who, 
consent at the first in- 


riage, presented the bridegroom with a 
draft on his banker for fifteen hundred 
pounds. 

Shortly after the receipt of his Lord- 
ship’s bounty, Hatfield set off for London, 
hired a sinall phaeton, was perpetually 
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seen at the coffee houses in Covent 
Garden, and passed himself off as a near 
relation to the Rutland family. When 
his wife’s marriage portion was exhaust- 
ed, which soon happened, he left Lon- 
don and was but little heard of; until 
about the yea: 1782, when he again vi- 
sited the metropolis, having left his wife 
with three children to depend upon the 
charity of her relations. Happily tor her 
she did not long survive. 

In the year 1784 or 1785, the Duke 
of Rutland was appointed Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland ; and shortly after his Gra- 
ce’s arrival in Dublin, Hatfield made his 
appearance in that city. Immediately 
on landing he engaged a suite of apart- 
ments at an hotel in College Green, and 
represented himself to be nearly allied 
to the viceroy ; but stated that be could 
at the castle until his horses, 
should 


not appear 
and 
which, he had ordered to be shipped 
at Liverpool before he left England. 

The easy and familiar manner, in 
which he addressed the master of the ho- 
tel, perfectly satisfied him, that he had a 
man of consequence in his house, and 
matters were arranged according to Hat- 
field’s wishes. He now soon fonnd his 
way to Lucan’s coffee house, a place 
frequented by people of rank, where his 
statements regarding his Yorkshire park, 
his Rutland estate and his connections 
with the Rutland family, maintained their 
ground for about a month. 

In £792 he went to Scarborough, in- 
troduced himself to the acquaintance of 
persons of distinction in that 
neighbourhood, and insinuated _ that, 
through the interest of the Duke of Rut- 
land, he was about to be one of the re- 
presentatives in Parliament for the bo- 


arrive $ 


carriages 


several 


rough. 

After a stay of several weeks at the 
principal inn at Scarborough his inabil- 
ity to pay his bill gave occasion to the 
detection of his imposture. He hasten- 
ed to London and soon after his arrival 
there, he was arrested for this debt and 
thrown into prison. He had been eight 
years and a half in confinement, when a 
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re gion have Jong been noted for 
their guileless simplicity. Not many 
| years ago the thief and the bandit were 


ass 
unkpown un re 3 but the monotonous te- 


he had become ac quainted, paid his 
debts, released him from prison and gave 
him ber hand in marriage. 

Soon after this he was liberated ; and 
it was not long before he had the good 


young lady from Devonshire, with whom ctu one lives of the inhahitants of this se- 
| 
| 
| 


. el their way was now destined to be 


fortune to prevail with some highly re- | vals derange ‘the guilty wiles of 


spectable merchants in Devonshire to re- | the most arc ty of impostors. ‘In compa- 
ceive him into peetaaeeeny, ane oe duce | ny with y Robinson and her youthful 
a clergyman to accept his drafis to a large | brother, Hatteld would frequently visit 
amount. Upon this foundation he made | the ron | in the neighbour- 


r 


a spiendid appearance mn London: end, | hood; at times skimiming tne surface of 
} 


i 

prior to a g eneral election which occ the glassy lake or catching the delicious 
red about that period, he had the efiron- | ‘Trout and the Charr 5 at othe r8) mount- 
tery to commence ¢ ‘anvdss nia or li } ecipitous ocks and enjoying 
rough of Queensborough. | the wild chaotic prospect around them. 

In the meantime some suspici vas} There wa > strikin A omantie ob- 
entertained respecting his character and | ject to which their walks we e repeatedly 
the state of i | rtun nves 1 l | ir ctea, al \ iC il ha ; - be en an 
led to exj ( vhen he fled from the | object of high admiration to the passing 


indignation of | ‘reditor n le- | traveller. Scale Force ts the name ofa 


i a deep chasm of 


lountaius between Immense rocks, 

r which, ata height of upwards of one 

and two jafant cliidres visited dif- | hundred and ninety feet, the water falls 

ferent places, tarry a longer or shorter | in an unbroken sheet, and with a noise 

time at each, un ie arrived at | that seems to shake them to their foun- 
Keswi | lath 

by which this scene is p- 

more than four or five 


roc} l ] y Uy 1 pen- 


Linlithgow fed with a variety of moss and fern, with 
[t was at this period, that he first | the ash and the oak, all nourished by the 
came acquaint with Mary Robi , | cOnstaut spray and flourishing in the ut- 
whose celebrity had already reached his | most luxurianee 3 the lofty wees throwing 
ears through the rrerated st nents | an indeseribabl. OM Od the whole 
of former travellers. Ie oN ( | e. it y ary i this cas- 
Hatfield were eCxtreme HS}} 1 - Cade mes ce Lwh : ibband stretch- 
sinuating ; and it was not et vefore hi 
made an impression upon Mary which | swollen by heavy raias, itis seen in all its 
ultimately led to such dis istrous results. | glory. e body of water, then foam- 
She was, at this ae, _— the age of }ing down the steep, nearly fills the 
wenty four; and although she had lost | chasn rd tl no is sufficient to 
some of that seatiaaas ge of those | strike ost Intrepid with awe and 
charms which a few years before had | alarm. 
been the theme of ane tongue, she In such sceaes and under such propi- 
was still extreme ly pleasing. The mild | tious circumstances, so subtle, so aecom- 
dignity, which had d isin ruished her ear- plished a villain could not fail to ensnare 
lier years still existed. It was indeed. the affections of one so unaffeetred, and 
possible, yet more striking ; and in some | so ignorant of the wiles of the world as 
measure Compensated for the decadency | Mary Robinson; nor were the parents 
of other personal attractions. 


wo peta ae. 


+ eee: 
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averse to the attentions of Hatfheld. 
conduct appeared to them for some time 
so open and so hono rable, whilst his pre- 
sumed rank was infinitely higher than they 
could ever have ex pee ‘ted ‘ 
with all her virtuc 
About this tinie 7 
as he wes then imagined, 
Alexander Augustus Hope 
quainted with an trish ¢ 
ber of the Jrish Parliament, who has 
been h his family for 
months at ‘k. This 
had, immediate 
young 
considerabli 
her, whilst he was : 
ded Mary, Hatfield 
es and succeeded, at <* ne th, in obtaining 
She insisted, however, that 
the pretended (¢ ‘ol. Hope should intro- 
duce the subject 
He 
while waiting for t} 
that the time shou 
trip to Lord Hoy 
lady properly ¢ 
From this period he 


game. 


; 10 ‘attain. 
however, H 
1, the 


entleman, a mem- 


resident with 
Keswi 
his 


radi 
of famils 


rent 
under protection, a 
lady and fortune, 
personal 


To 


attractions. 
° , 
delu- 


the 
jso paid his address- 


her consent. 


formally to his friends. 


now pretended to letters : and, 


iInswers, 


write 
proposed 
employed in a 
toun’s seat; but the 
ed. 


r be 
ech 
egan to play a 
double Mary 
Robinson were as fervent as ever; whilst 
his visits to Keswick were frequent and 
his suit to the young lady became 

and more assiduous and urgent. 

both at Buttermere and Keswick, he 
somewhat shy of in public. 

Whenever additional travellers were ex- 
at the tavern Buttermere he 
fishing 


attended di- 


iis attentions to 


more 
Sull, 
» was 


rj pe armg 


] 
pected { 
pect os 
to be eneagced in sore 
hilst he 


was sure 
excursion; \ never 
at keswick except once, 
his sch 


and her 


vine serv} 
Bag 
ine 


voun’ 


this 


now bafiled : 


mes for obtaining 


ads iortune 


he applied himself wholly to gam posses- 
. ' 
° - is P 1 
On.ahd Ubortunateiv, 
i asicC- 


ifticul- 


Oll hie iv 
} aiter of nod 
argh’ to penal thie 


was 


She Wile 


. Hope ; a licence 


October, th 
‘I 


e ’ F i” 
» we church of Lerton, a be: 


tilul villace situated in a romantic valle 
about five miles distant ft 


‘om Buttermere. 
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- 
through which the Cocker meanders un- 
til it discharges itself at Cockermouth, a 
few miles farther down, into the Derwent. 

The day before his marriage with Ma- 
y Robinson, he wrote to the Irish mem- 
ber of Parliament at Keswick, informing 

he was under ihe necessity of 
ten days on a journey 
and inclosing him a dialt 
or thirty pounds, drawn on a gentleman 
of Liverpool; cesiring him to cash it, to 
debts for him in 
wick, and to transmit the balence to But- 
termere, as he feared he might be in want 
of money on the road. With this his 
friend immediately complied; and, i 
addition to the balance, sent him ten 
On the day of their marriage, 
the landlord of the inn at Keswick, where 
Hatfield had resided, returned thither 
from Lorton, with intelligence, that the 
soi-disant Col. Hope had, on that morn- 
ing, married the beauty of Buttermere. 

As it was clear, that whoever he was, 
he had acted unworthily and dishonora- 
bly, suspicions were now awakened. The 
draft was remitted to Liverpool, but 
it was instantly accepted. The friend of 
the young lady, to whom he had _ paid 
his addresses at Keswick, now wrote to 
the Earl Hopetoun, but before the 
answer arrived Hatfield and his wife re- 
turned to Buttermere. He went only as 
far north as Longtown, where he receiv- 
ed two letters, appeared to be much 
concerned that some friends, whom he 
had expected, had not arrived there ; 

tayed a few days; and then told his 
that he shou!d return to Buttermere. 

Krom this period she became a prey 
to doubts and fe: She had, indeed, 
100 many reasons for believing, that her 
husband was an errant impostor. 

The between Hatfield and 
Mary Robinson, with all the circumstan- 
ces attending upon it, was of course the 
theme of every conversation in a part of 
the cou ntiry W he re the inc idents are usu- 
ally of so monotonous a character. His 
return to Buttermere was soon made 
known at Keswick ; when a Mr. Hard- 
ing, a Welsh judge and an eccentric 10- 


~ 


Inge absent ior 


 * 


a" ? ! } 
mito Scotland, 
pay some small 


Kes- 


cuineas, 


vie 


Ws. 


marriage 





uae 


Leese ys 


‘wd 


iy Sei 
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dividual, passing through Keswick, heard 
of his singular proceedings and sent his 
servant over to Buttermere with a note 
to the supposed Colonel Hope, who re- 
turned with the answer that there was some 
mistake, and that the note was for a bro- 


ther of his. latfield sent Keswi k, 
however, for four horses ; 
he 


over to that place, where 8] 
-—. a . a: 
ther draft on the gentleman i 


! 
i 
rew ano- 
I aVveryy i | 


. ! ae | c 
for twenty pounds, which the landlord ot 


¢ Ve ciel hac the . . 
at ACSWICA Mid ULle courage @) 


Of this sum he immediately sent 
the ten guineas to his Irish friend, who 
had lent it to him. 

duced to Judge Herding ‘ sal { friend 
Colonel Hope, when he made a blank 
that he the 
name: still asserting that his name was 
Hope, but that he had never aftirmed he 
was the Linlith- 
gow. In spite, however, of his barefa- 


He was then intro- 
Ys: 
assumed 


denial had ever 


honorable member for 
‘ainst him 
was of the most decisive character. <A 


ced declarations, the evidence ¢ 


warrant Was rranted on the clear proof 
of his having forged and received seve 
ral letters franked 


avtithgow, and he was given 


as the member for 
in charge 
to a constable ; but having found means 
to escape, he took refuge, for a few days, 
on board a sloop off Ravenglass ; then 


went in the stage to Ulverstone and was 


afterwards seen at the hotel in Chester. 

He was traced to Bruelth in Breck- 
iockshire, and was, at length, apprehend- 
ed near Swansea and committed to Bre- 
From thence he was conveyed 
to London by a Bowstreet officer, where 
his arrival, 


con jail. 
he was examined on before 
The warrant by the 
Cumberland justice of the peace 
produced against him, and he was com- 
mitted for trial at the approaching assizes 
at Carlisle. 

His trial came on in August 


the magistrates. 


Vas 


clearest and most sitisfactory character ; 
and, after a consultation of about ten min- 
utes, the jury returned a verdict—guilty 
of forgery. On the third of September 
he was excuted. 

Notwithstanding his various and com- 


1803. | 


‘an : : : 
Ihe evidence against him was of the | 
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plicated cnormities, his untim< ly end exci- 
ted considerable commiseratioun—a com- 
miseration, Indeed, which is too general- 
ly in proportion to the extent of the vil- 
lain biis manners. however, were ex- 
insinuating and he 
of qualities which might 
| tinguished mem- 


ied and 


Wo a ais 


They, 


} 


COUstE quently, 
upes of his urtifices, 
pity for the pre- 
tiiction of those talents which 
succeeded in beguiling the: 
nne the unfortunate 
afflic Shame at her 
he solicitations of 
known so short a 
that should 


iupe of so artful an impos- 


she 

y been the « 
or 3 conjoied, perhaps, with some re- 
mains of affection towards him. induced 
here to indulge her griefs for a time, in 
solitude 3 and to retire from the imperti- 
nent visits of unfeeling curiosity. A 
combination of such 1 
tate d 


feclings hed long, 


1g her honest and re spec- 
and they are reputed to 
“God be thanked !” 
when the intelligence reached them that 
Hatfield was certainly executed. A few 
years after, she becaine a widow, Mary 
was seen by a friend of the author of 
this article. Her features were, at that 
tine, pr rvaded by a melancholy meek- 


table pare nts 3 


have exclaimed 


se 
ness, but her beauty was fled: and, with 
for 
distinguish- 


it, that peculiar clegance of form 


7 :. au o i . . 
which she had been formerly 


ed. 

Time succeeded in blunting the acute- 
ness of her suffcrings, whilst her tragical 
history continued to excite the commise- 
ration of many of her rustic neighbours. 
On oue of these she ultimately bestowed 
her hand and, in 1810, she was the wife 
of a neighbouring statesman—then in- 
deed no longer the beauty of Buttermere, 
but the bulky helpmate of a reputable 
farmer, blessed with considerable good 
humour ; but possessed of none of these 
charms which had, at one time, attracted 
the attention and admiration of every Vi- 
sitor of sentiment. 
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The memory of this eventful story has 
now nearly died away ; but still the tra- 
ditions concerning it are detailed with 
more or less accuracy by the inbabiiants 
of these romantic regions ; and the ear of 
the youngster, on the parental lap, is stil! 
enchained by a recital of the strange ad- 
ventures of the “ Keswick Impostor.” 

r 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE.—No. 2. 
(Continued from page 503.) 


When the name Dutch, or Deutsch, as 
the Germans spell it, is derived from The- 
odise and this from Thuisco or Tuisco, a 
divinity, said to have been venerated by 
the Germans as their founder, or from a 
soi disant Patriarch of tlie Teutones, nam- 
ed 'T'eut or Deut, (hence Deutish Deutsch, 
Dutch) is very uncertain and possesses 
little historical probability. It is more 
certain, however, that the signs t, th, 
and d, were originally used to express 
the same sound, and therefore were 
easily confounded: thus the name The- 


odoric is now, in Germany, Dietrich &c. 


It is very improbable, that Teut or Deut 


founder of the 
named them after 
xame of the occi- 


should have been the 
German ination and 
himself, as not a single 
dental that age, is derived 
from any patriarch or founder. On the 
contrary all the names of nations, rivers, 
towns,countrics, mountains &c. have some 
common appellation, which afterwards, 
became a proper name. Thus the word 
Teut or Deut, which, in the Gothic trans- 
lation of the gospels by Ulphilas, we find 
written Thuda, in other authors and in 
other dialects Dhead, Thiod, Deota, 
Deed, Thyd, Thiauid, Died and Dret 
which latter is still in use to signify the 
assembly of the people or rather the 
representatives of the people—means or 
meant nothing more nor less than peo- 
ple. 

There has been a ridiculous dispute 
among the “ purists,” in Germany, whe- 
ther the nation should be called Tutch 
or Dutch( Teutsch or Deutsch.) Those, 
that were for Tutch, cited Tacitus as 
their authority, who wrote T'ueto, Teu- 


nations, of 
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tones, Teutonia, not considcring tha 
Tacitus belonged to a nation thet made 
nothing of softening a barbarous name, 
that sounded harsh to their ears, and 
who would even change gomxa into 
Poeniand Puni. Besides Tacitus might 
not have been able to catch the exact 
pronunciation of a name perliaps even 
then differently pronounced. 

The language of these rude nations 
must necessarily have been as uncultivated 
as themselves. However, a number of 
words, preserved from that period, proves 
that it was already rich in appellations of 
sensible objects, and it must also have 
possessed, at that ume, a susceptibility 
for improvement, else how would it have 
appeared, as it did in the second period 
of its history, in all the plenitude of ex- 
pressions and with all the means of multi- 
plying ideas ad infoutum? It has pre- 
served, notwithstanding all the subse- 
quent mixture of languages, the charae- 
teristic of all original languages; that of 
always placing the accent on the radi- 
cal syllable of each word. It must also 
have possessed, at that time, the whole 
number of radical words: for it appears, 
from the observations of almost all Jan- 
guages, that the number of radical werds, 
however small in the infzucy of language 
seldom increases in the sequel. 

As early as the first period of their 
history the Germans were not without 
their poets, called dards. They sang, in 
honor of their gods and their heroes, songs 
which were composed to raise the cour- 
age of their warriors in the beginning of 
battle. It is a pity that nothing of their 
compositions has come down to us, 

Towards the end of the fifth century, 
afier most of the Germans had quietly 
settled in the Roman provinces, and the 
rest were left in quiet possession of the 
countries they occupied, the whole nation 
received another direction in their pur- 
suits, which induced them to exchange 
their roving life and the occupation of the 
hunters for the peaceable and useful oc- 
cupation of the husbandman. To this 
state of existence they were in a great 
measure, impelled by the christian reli- 
gion, which these barbarians were I- 
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duced to embrace. From this circum- 
stance, and the new social relations in 
which they entered by their new mode 
of life, they became acquainted with a 
number of new ideas, which could not 
fail to lead them to the invention and 
forming of new words by derivation and 
composition. ; 

The Goths are partic arly remarkable 
and interesting to 
; they were a numerou 


the investigator of 


languages and 
powertul nation, of Suevian origin, who, 
being expelled from their habitations on 


the Black Sea by the Huns, had migrated 


to the west and settled on both banks of the | 


Danube in the ancient Mepsia, the pre- 

sent Wallachia. 

the civilized Greeks facilitated in a great 

meusure their own civilization, and ena- 

bled their bishop Ulphilas in the ar 
| 

invent, for the writh 


\ 


SO, to 


ve 
¢ ol 


360—3 

ia 
their language, an alphabet, which was 
composed of the Greek i Roman let- 
To Gothi 
indebted for the oldest document in the 
Teutoni 


lation of 


ni 
ters. this Bishop we are 
] 


ic language, a fragmentary trans- 
the bible. We do not think 


The neighbourhood of 


¢ 


that it will be unacceptable to our readers | 


to see 2 specimen of this document in a 


language to which their own, if not im- | 


mediately derived from it, has at least a 
W the Lord’s 
prayer as translated by Ulphilas : 

lita uns 
Father ir thou 


close affinity. e choose 


ir thu in himina werhna 


iven hallowed be 
theins 


thine be 


in he 


thu:dcenassus that 


kingdom me 


s sue 


in himina jah ana airthai, hiaif 
earta =k 


so in heaven an at 


sinteinan 
daily 


vy} . , 
unsdrana thana uns himmedaya 


to day. 


sv 
ours give 


Jah 
And 


the us 


alet uns thatci skulans 


off letus that 


spiapmae 
sejat 


are, 


SWASU EC 


Owlbgs we so as 


jah weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim. Jah 
also we off let the And 
ni briggais uns in fraistubnjai, ak lausci uns af 
not bring us into temptation but loosen us off 
th 


debtors ours. 


ramma ubilin 


Unte theina ist thiudangardi jah 
the evil 


For thine is the kingdom and 
mahts jah wulthus in aiwins. Amen. 
might and glory in eternity. 

In the fifth century Rome was con- 
quered and occupied by Odoacre, chief 


| unfit to be used in the pulpit. 
| jected it as an obstacle to Christianity, 





of the Herulians, who, after a time, was 
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1: . ry. : ° 
je d to give way to Theodoric, king 
of the Go Whilst Rome was thus 
| adateninis masiers, the Franks, the most 


| powerful tribe of Germans and probably 


ths. 


| composed and confederated of several 
dant tribes, afier many wars and 
veriority, formed the 
for the 


ns formed a great 


ep 


| inde} 


hard struggles for 


| Frankish monarchy and then, 


first ime, the Germa 
nation united under one head. 
uring the continual wars for conquest 
and defence in which the German nations 
tivation of their lan- 
but slowly, partly be- 
sirous only of milita- 
y gl ising the arts of peace, paid 
| little attention to it, and partly the then 
| ignorant leaders of the people, the monks, 
weferred to their mother tongue the 
corrupted Latin which they had acquired 
with difficulty and which they used on 
The clergy not only 
med of their mother tongue on 


were Involved, the ¢ 
ruage proceede 
cause the nobles, d 


. r les 
ry ry, des} 


all public occasions. 
were asha 
account of its harshness but even cousi- 
dered it unholy and profane and therefore 
They re- 
the belief that it confirmed the 
pagan Gernians in their errors and that 
it contributed 
mans in their heathenish customs to which 


from 
to keep the christian Ger- 


they were strongly attached. 


B. 


rr 


To hi 


/ 


continued, ) 
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TION. 
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ML page ow 


f 


3.) 
November eeded 


Catt 
1 iurtiaer! 


14 


illust 


Mr. Stanard proc 


hy rati 


n that the general prin- 
cipics of government must be modified, he spoke 
of the impossibility of having exact equality of 

m, Without breaking up, the county 
of the 


Nay, that perfect equality, even by such a pro- 


repre sel 


lines and covvenient divisions state. 


cess would be impracticable. As a voucher for 
the title of his friends to republicanism he re- 
ferred to the present constitution of Virginia, 
and the Bill of Rights. And he said that in all 
the constitutions of the other states except New 
York, there was a departure from the principle 
f assigning equal power to equal numbers. 

fis: “ 
the L!nited States, which he said was not the 


cf) 


next voucher” was the Constitution of 
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less republican, because it referred only to ex- 
ternal concerns, and in this constitution, one 
part of the population is estimated according to 
its gross numbers, and the cther according to a 
But it 


said that it was the result of a compromise, 


certain proportion of its numbers was 


and he asked, if all compromises were not the 
“fruit of 
ples ie 


Ile referred to the Constitution of the United 


a modification of antagonist 


princi- 


States also from its consideration of all popula- 
tion, bond and free, and the additional weicht 


He repeat- 


ed thegargument that had been urged 


that was thereby given to Virginia. 
before, 
that if this principle should be regarded as aris- 
tocratic, when the same doctrine should be ure- 
ed against us, we must either surrender the 
power now derived from it, or exhibit open glar- 
he said there would 


ing inconsistency. Besides, 


be an attempt to consider this power as a state 
acquisition, and to distribute it according to the 
white population, as had been done with the lite- 
rary fund. He said that this argument had been 
evaded, and referring to the member from Albe- 
marle, Gen. Gordon, said that gentleman had de- 
nied that he had disapproved of the principle in 
the Federal constitution, unless it was to be nade 
the basis of an aristocratic system of govern- 


g Mr 


the mischievous consequences of considering 


ment for Virginia.’ Stanard again pressed 
this principle as aristocratic in the General Go- 
vernment, and adverting to the answer given to 
it by Mr. Monroe, that ‘‘ we have the power and 
can keep it,he asked if they were prepared “ to 
foliow out their own principles. when a similar 
[ Allud- 
the 


appeal should be made to themselves ’ 
ing to the present power of the East in 
state.] The result of the preceding considera- 
tions was that the principle of equal rights was 
not to be taken separately, but in combination 
with other principles, which checked, controlled 
and modified it so as to make it salutary ; and 
without which it would produce the very results 
that all wished to avoid 

He then adverted to the nature of the interest 
sought to be protected, and said that something 
furtherwas required than a defence against unjust 
taxation. He dwelt on the peculiar character of 
slave property, and of its difference from brute 
matter, said that it consisted of “ intelligent, sen- 
tient, responsible beings, and of the dangers we 
He 


disclaimed any distrust of the people of the west, 


are exposed to from misguided enthusiasm 


but he dreaded the influence of mischievous opi- 
nions under the shew of virtue—“ he feared not 
he said, their meditated wrong, but their mis- 
guided philanthrophy ” 


He gave us an exam- 
ple of the exercise of the taxing power for ob- 
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jects in which the east had but little interest; 


and, on such occasions, he remarked, “ the vir- 
tues of the representative, so far from affording 
us security, are the very source of our danger.” 

He said that the power sought by the cast was 
merely “conservative and defensive,” and that 
it was sought not with a view of being exercis. 
ed, W i 


aereas, li it 


were obtained by the west, it 
would be active, and in that action.consisted the 
danger. He admitted, indeed, that it may be 
used by the east for the purposes of pers nal op- 
pression, but asked, if there would be any op- 
pression on the west which would not extend to 
all parts of the state, except by one of those acts 
of flagrant tyranny which were not to be sup- 
posed, and against which, when determined on, 
vo constitutions could guard 

He said that “a wise regard to the interest 


and feelings’ of the east, should prevent the 


west from wishing to take away from the form- 
er the power of governing their slaves, and mak- 
ing laws for their police ; which could be safely 
and effectually done only by those who had 6 
practical knowledge of the subject, and of the 
difliculties and dangers connected with it. 

He proceeded to consider the several com- 
plaints of past injustice by the west, and said 
that they could not complain that the question 
whether there should be a convention or not, was 
first submitted to the freeholders of the state, as 
advocates of a convention who pro- 
He then stated that accord- 


ing to the whole number of qualified voters in the 


it was the 


posed this measure 


state the west was entitled to but nine senatorial 
districts, the number they actually had. But he 
thought one tenth should be deducted from the 
for non residents, in 
which entitled but to 


eight districts ; and thus, if the qualified voters 


pumber of landholders, 


case, the west would be 


were made the basis, they have a larger repre- 
sentation in this convention than fhey are enti- 
tled te 
holders ai the present time, of course in 1817, 


This estimate too applies to the land- 


when their numbers were proportionally less, 
they a fortivri had a greater number of senators 
assigned to them than they could fairly claim, on 
their own principles.—Applying the same to the 
House of Delegates, they have eighty members, 
instead of seventy-one (one third of the whole 
number.) 

He said that if the representation be appor- 
tioned between the east and the west according 
to the number of persons paying the land tax, it 
would, according to the gentleman from Augus. 
ta, (Mr. Johnson) produce nearly the same re. 
sult as the proposed mixed basis; and what 1s 
remarkable the federal number will also produce 
the same; and this he said furnished an evt- 






















dence of the justice of the amendment pro- 
posed by Judge Green, and of the wisdom 


of those who proposed the federal number. 
! 


It would seem therefore that in slavehold- | 


ing countries, where there is any property 
qualification the rule of representation will 
be the same, whether you count only the 


1 


qualified voters, or count the wl 


iole free 
population and three fifths of the slaves. 

The plan of the federal number lx 
thought preferable, as simple and easy, and 
because any other may tempt politicians to 
vary it to suit their purposes. Hf the num- 
ber of quali 1 
then the expense of ascertaining them wa 
a serious objection, besides the frauds that 








ed voters was to give the rule, 


are pracist d, occasionally, to increase their 
number; and still more the bias it would 
produce to exte nd or restrict the right of 
suilrage, with a view to political power 
He said he was not sure that this conside- 
ration would not influence him in deciding 
on the limits to the right of sufirag 

He here dilated on the mischief of mak- 
ing the qualified voters the rule, as thereby 





the political ascendancy would be put up 
at auction, and at small expense, so many 


voters added, as to turn the balance of po- 
litical power. He thought it better to 
adopt unive rsal suffrage at once. [le ear- 
nestly deprecated, these mischiefs, and he | 
proposed as a peace oliering that they 

should renounce all their processes of ap- 

portioning representation, but take results, 
and fix them in the Constitution. He 
would however prefer a rule for future oc- 
casions, and he earnestly recommended that 


of federal numbers as one that was siin 





already established, and which, if the pros- 
pects of the west are such as they are re- 
presented to be, will eventually g 
the power of the state. | 

He then adverted to the possible separa- | 
tion of the state, and of its disastrous con- | 
sequences to all, though he considered that | 
the west would suffer more by such sena- | 
ration than the east. | 

He avowed himself a friend to internal 
improvements, and he had shewn it not by | 
professions merely, but by seconding the | 
gentleman from Loudon (Mr. Mercer) who | 
was entitled to the chief praise of establish- | 
ing the board of public works. He agreed | 
that the true test of the expediency of such 
Improvements was that laid down by Mr. 
Johnson, and he would alw ays be ready to 
Support such as will abide by that test. 


| oie a 
was a wide difierer 
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| He considered that a similar kind of feel- 
| ings prevailed generally in the east, and 
a “callous indifference to their peculiar in- 
terests, and the dangers to which they are 
| exposed, could change them. The effect 





of such a course would be to produce the 
same concert and combinatton in the east, 


as Is said to have t 








ce in the west; 


| ° "% } . 
| to “fuse into one miss ali tie people ot 


the cast, as it were, into one body, having 


one soul,” and thus practicaily to control 





the power of the majority. He invoked the 
other side to take this view of the subject, 
znd to consider whether they would thus 
“wrench all the feelings which * should 


bind us as meinbers of one political family, 
and plant a thorn in the wound that would 
be made, by which “it must rankle in all 
time to come:” 

Mr. Randolph said that he had been in 
in the habit of considering the constitution 
of Virginia, with all its faults, as the very 
best constitution, “not for Japan, not for 
China, not for New Eneland or for Old 
England; but for this our ancient com- 
monwealth of Virginia.’ But he said he 
“was not such a bigot” as to be opposed 


to an adequate remedy where a grievance 
was first clearly proved, and was shewn to 
be of sufficient m: 


itude to justify innova- 
tion in the fundamental law. But he 





would not submit his case to one who 
would pres 


he then had, bi 


only for the disease 





ral! he might have in 


future. Hle was then, he said creatly sur- 


prised to find that no * one department. of 
the government was left untouched by 
the “smirit of inmoration?? And many 
changes are proposed when no practical 
grievance has been ever suggested. He 





instanced the qualifications of age for the 
two houses, and asked who ever heard 
that the members were too young? He 
said that it is seldom that a man under 
thirty is elected to the senate, but that there 





between “a man’s 
not being elected, and a fundamental law 
stamping a stigma upon him,” which no 
merit or exertion of his could remove. 
Adverting to the remarks of Mr. John- 
son that he had formerly opposed a Con- 
vention with his “ noble friend from Ches- 
terfield, he asked Mr. J. if he were now 


| fighting by the side of that friend whether 


“the scale might not probably turn the 
other w ay. He said that Mr. Johnson had 
protested against introducing these opini- 
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ons relating to the federal government, but 
that he was too good a lawyer not to know 


that the federal “government was our go- | 


vernment”—the government of Virginia. 
He added that it was not one of the least 
of his regrets, that one of the consequences 
of the proposed changes would be, if they 
took effect, to change the politics of Vir- 
ginia, in reference to the federal covern- 
ment. He then spoke of the change made 
in the Constitution of Virginia. when she 
adopted the federal Constitution in 1783, 


as being so much greater than a now 
proposed, and said that changes even in 
the ordinary law do not operate as 
authors anticipated. He gave as an exain- 
ple that the federal did not intend that the 


state governments should issue paper mo- 


ny 
ily 


] 
thei 


THE VIRGINIA LITERARY MUSEUM, AND 


They had hitherto been supine, but were 
“ begining to rouse ‘rom their torpor. He 
said that the current of public sentiment 
was altering fast on his side, and that he 
had heard more than fifty intelligent men 
declare that if they could have foreseen 
such results they would have voted against 
a convention. 

He then spoke of the variety of abstract 
questions discussed in the Convention— 


| asked, if they forgot they were living un- 
| der a Constitution that had shielded them 
| for fifty four years, said that he was not so 
| obtuse, as not to understand the language 


| held on the other side, 


“we are numbers, 


| you have prope rty.’ and spoke of the in- 
® | : 


ney, but meant that this should be a & hard | 


money government,” and yet it is a“ paper 
money government.” The federal govern- 
ment too, was intended only to be charged 
with the external relations of the country; 
and yet it has become the regulator of its 
its roads, its canals, and 
its labour. Again, he remarked there is 
no constitutional provision that Virgini 

should be the sole restraining power against 


interior concerns ; 


the Constitutional usurpations of the gene- | 


ral government, and yet she has been the 


« sole counterpoise and check” on 
usurpations. It 
willing to give mp this check, th 
wae 
al 


was 
it 


fice 


} 
as b< eause ne 


of 
state government, end he prized this single 


unwilling to pull down the ¢ 


those | 


mn 


our 


good more than any advocate for reforta | 
| tigation of the evil that it was to be delay- 


could expect from the Convention. 

He admitted that cattle had formerly 
state, but then 
a few scattered 


been taxed in the “there 
was no west,” but 


ments. As soon as there was any subject 


| ed for some time. 


settle- 


for the tax in the west, the tax was discon- | 


tinued. Formerly Virginia was through- 
out a slave holding and tobacco planting 
commonwealth, and then of course taxes 
on slaves were fair and equal; bet by the 


changes produced by the silent operation ‘ f | 


time, 1n 
those taxes now operated very unequally. 
He then expressed his surprise that mem- 
bers from that district should vote for the 
report of the committee, and he predicted 


narrowing the tobacco district, | 


fatuation of the tobacco grower and slave- 
holder who should lend his aid to the pro- 
posed measure. 

He said a discovery had been made in 
politics, since the separation of the U.S. from 
G. Britain, of an evil which if not arrested 
by the goodsense and patriotism of the 
count 'y, would inevitably be destructive of 
republican governmenment, which is, that 
a bare mojoriiy may “ oppress, harass and 

der the minority at pleasure,” but that 
is their interest to keep that minority as 
with safety, to enhance 

Hethen asked, if we 
principle into our 


re as they can 
their town profits. 
shonld introduce this 


t? and said that. in so do- 


own nl 1 
ing, t 
ety, instead of a state of nature, is a state 
of * interminable war.” 


He considered it as an insignificant mi- 


1ey would prove that a state of soci- 
: | 


roveriing 


! 
I 


“ Are we unwilling he 
asked, to encounter the evil because it is 
not to come upon us until the year 1856-” 
Ife was at war with the principle. But he 
denied that he was at war with the Bill of 
Rights; for that contained no modified 
principles, but when we come to apply 
them, “we must modify them for use.” 
The moment, he said. this immaculate 
principle of theirs is touched, it becomes 


what all principles are, materials in the 


| hands of men of sense “to promote the 


| craft. 


that when the people of that region came | 


to understand the question, it would be as 
easy “to force ratsbane down their 
as a constitution containing such 
He hoped the people would interfere. 


a princi- 


ple. 


” 
throats, 


welfare of the state. It is not an incanta- 
tion. Itisno talisman. It is not witel- 
It is not a torpedo to benumb us.” 
He said if the naked principle of members 
was now to be followed, it ri-quired not 
even the four rules of the arithmetic, but a 
“negro boy, with a talley stick was 8 
statesinan complet ¢ in his school.” 








He said that while he held that “ no ra- 
tional man ever did govern himself by 
abstractions and universals,” he did not 
put abstract ideas whelly ont of any 
question, because that would be _ to 
dismiss principles, without which we should 
have only “a confused jumble of particular 
facts without any theoretical or practical 





| 


conclusion.” Hethen cited a passage trom | 


Edmund Burke to show the diflerence be- 


tween a professor and a statesman the | 


former taking a general view of society ; 


the latter regarding also the particular cir- 


cumstances of the country. He asked if | 


there was any country In which circum- 
stances had a more lnportant bearing than 
in Virginia, where nearly half the popula- 


tion are in bondage—yes more than half 


below the ridge. But if there were no ne- 
groes in Virginia, he said he would still 
contend for the principle in the amend- 
ment, as he would never consent for any 
man to tax him. without his consent, and 
he again adverted to the tariff law, and the 
small majority by which it passed—and 
asked if they would introduce such a prin- 
ciple into the state government, and wheth- 
er we ever before heard of a revolution af- 
fected by a majority of one. He said to 
this the minority never would submit. 
“Do you think said he, that we shall tame- 


. . | 
ly submit, and let you deprive us of our 


vested rights, and reduce us to bondage? 
He then dilated on the ruinous elfects of 
being subjected to the oppressive taxa- 
tion,” not only of the federal government, 
but also of our own, and said they would 
not give up the question, for the expecta- 
tion that the evil would be rectified in the 
Senate. He considered that would prove 
altogether insufficient in practice. 

Nor had he any reliance on a restriction 
of the right of suffrage. When this 
principle is in operation, said he, the wa- 
ters are out.””.. There could be no restric- 
tion. He remarked that it was the first 
time he had ever heard of a government 
that was to divoce property from power, 
but that the moment they were separated, 
property will go in search of power, and 
power in search of property, and that the 
sexes do not now certainly gravitate to- 
ward each other, and you can only make 
them change hands. Man always has been 
in possession of property and with a strong 
desire of attaining it, per fas aut nefas, and 
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laws are necessary to protect it, and to pun- 
ish its invaders. 

He remarked that he knew he was sub- 
jecting himself to the reproach of not being a 
friend to the poor ; but that these “especial 
champions of the poor” alwaysremined him 
of one Signor Mauuel Ordonnez, who be- 
came rich by administering the funds of 
the poor ; and he spoke of the impolicy of 
government undertaking the business of 
education, and thus releiving individuals 
from their first and most sacred duty. 

He stated that he had had corespondence 
with persons in all parts of the union. and 
he never heard them express but one opin- 
ion as to the constitnion of Virginia, that 
we should retain it, and the freehold suf- 
frage; and the day that sees the “ founda- 
tion fora new political edifice here will be a 
day of jubilee to those who have been in con- 
flict with the principles of Virginia. To this 
constitution, he said Virginia, owed all that 
had been preserved, and this was the mo- 
ther which has reared all our great men. 
« She has indeed produced men, and mighty 
men.”? 

Referring to the want of authority which 
had been iinputed to the present constitu- 
tion of Virginia, he said that the same ob- 
jection would apply to the Convention of 
1784 which ratified the federal constitu- 
tion, and that also must be regarded as an 
usurpation. And that the present conven- 


tion was liable to the same, as it was pre- 
cisely of the same character, as to districts, 
voters &c. as the senate of the state. He 
added that it was the first convention in 
which he ever had a seat, and he trusted 
in God it would be the last. 

He thought the wisest thing the Conven- 
tion could do, would be to return to the 
people, re infecta. He was, however, wil- 
ling to lend his aid to any “very small and 
moderate reforms,” but would rather the 
constitution should remain unchangeable, 
than break in upon the main pillars of the 
edifice.” He said if this our venerable 
parent must perish it should not be by his 
hand. He would avert it if he could, and 
if he could not, he was ready to perish 
with it. Were he a young man, Le added, 
> should be 


and this “ monstrous tyranny’ 
imposed on us, he would withdraw from its 


jurisdiction. He would not live uuder 


“king numbers :” but obeying the law of 
preservation, fly from ihe mischief. 
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interest In this count 
dition gives rise to 
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by Sir Aatho 
Anatomy to the 


following 


Royal 


Sir, 

Having, in 
fessional brethren, been 
teresting 
perhaps the 
following account :-—The 
edzin the garments of their 
and no parts of their persons exposed save 
the front aspect of the living band which 
connects them together, it being placed im- 
mediately their respective bre 
bones. This joining part presents a surface 
of natural and healthy skin, and to the 
feel it seems to include an extension from 
each of the »s which terminate the 
breast-bones. The entire band admits 
four fingers to pass freely behind it, wh 
4 


} } 
shoulder to shoul 


common with many of: ro- 
invited to the 
yptian-hall, 
ied by the 


dress- 
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be orati 
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own country, 


ist- 


below 
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en 
the boys stand Cr, 
and its width 
thumb to meet the iinge: 
pect. The ve 
are visible at 
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sired to cony 
mye T 


thickness allow 
‘s on the 
one com 
and middle 
of the be 
- evident to the 
rat a raptural protra- 
xt the 
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dle shut 
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the lower 


tery ° ! 
When either « VS Was GC- 


h, it beecam 
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per- 
son gras: 
band ne in- 
da mk 
remaimed of 


sion Was ose “d 
dividual w! 

space of an inc 
those rupture sacs. ‘These 
se, i 1 the event of death to 
one of the twins, » Life the remaining 
brother might wien by 
and skilful separation of the dead individ- 
ual. The pulse of the boy on the right 
side was 87 beats in a minute, that of the 
one on the left $2; but as they had not 
before seen a stop-watch, and were much 
agitated by observing its movements, it is 
prob: ible that moral excitement had some 
influence on the frequency of their pulses. 
Their general aspect was alike, and their 
teeth of similar character ; they were cheer- 
ful, apparently in equal good health, and 
evidently unacc ciated to petty restraints. 


more than 


th 
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iets are of im- 
portance, beca 
» of 
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There is nothing disgusting or even inde- 
corous in the exhibition of 
persons; they 
ed as monsters, since t 


bat one 


these curious 
do not deserve to be regard- 
1eir slender union is 
inatances which hay p- 
auimal creation. fins 
carefully provided 
ncy to the human race, the 
ecaslonalappearance of untied twins wouid 
give rise to many legal | 
your ob] lived servant, 
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MALARIA. 


In- | 


Silli- 
nL Ss ina 
lens ‘Lalaria, 
has noticed a reinark that was made in an 
early number of this miscellany, in a man- 
ner which proves either that he had never 
read the article, from which the extract has 
been taken, or that he has used it for a 
purpose that is totally unwarrantable. 
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othy article on the subject of 
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sd in this 
would have added, 


opinions contain 
Journal ra ’ 
that the occurrence of deinic 
admitted, and those which arise 
from marshy emanations partiularly  in- 
stanced, whilst the precise causes that ren- 
der any locality insolubrious are declared 
never to have been detected. The more 
evidence we receive the more in fact are 
we at fanlt: and with great truth may it 
be stated that not the slightest elucidation 
of the subject has been afforded by the 
writer in question. 
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